








Detail of Restored Portion of Oak Rood-screen, South Pool Church, 8. Devon. Fifteenth Century. 


SCREENS AND SCREEN-WORK IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH. 


By F. Buiau Bonn | F.). 


PART I.—PRE-REFORMATION. 


SPECIAL degree of interest attaches to the screens and screen-work which form such 
a characteristic feature of our parish churches. Beyond the well-deserved tributes 
of admiration which have been accorded them by students of ecclesiastical art and 
symbolism, on account of their beauty of design, ingenuity, and refinement of workmanship, 
or richness in emblematic detail, they claim a further and a deeper regard as representing a 
feature of liturgical use which, transcending medieval times, derives its sanction from the 
Apostolic period, and its origin from a yet remoter source. And when it is realised, too, that 
this venerable landmark of Christian worship has never been entirely lost sight of, but has 
persisted in one form or another throughout the ages of the Church’s history, an object 
respected by Protestant and Catholic alike, it may well be said that in the chancei screen we 
have an almost unique survival, and one well worthy to be cherished and preserved. 

The object of this paper is to provide an outline of the development of the screen in its 
various forms, from the earliest to the latest times, and to indicate, as fully as space will 
permit, the several classes of screen-work met with in our churches. 

The rood-screen will be principally dealt with, and chiefly with reference to the parish 
church. Other screens, such as those of the conventual type, have a history of their own, 
and cannot be fully dealt with in the limits of this essay; neither can the rood-lofts—which 
have also a special derivation, and as to whose form and uses much might be written— receive 
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more than incidental notice here. Having thus prescribed the scope and limits of this paper, 
a brief reference to the origin of the screen will be necessary. 

The earliest churches—those of the Orient—were largely influenced by Hebrew traditions, 
the Jewish Temple being the model on which their internal arrangement was based. In the 
Temple veils separated the interior into three main divisions, allocated respectively to the 
people, the priesthood, and the sacred mysteries. The Christian “ ecclesia” reflects this triple 
arrangement, the narthex, nave, and sanc- 
tuary being partitioned off in like manner,* 
veils at first being employed, and later solid 
or constructional screen-work in addition. 

The inner screen, that which divided 
the sanctuary from the nave, at first con- 
sisted of a row of pillars supporting a beam, 
from which the veils were suspended, and 
drawn or withdrawn according to liturgical 
requirements. This beam in its turn sup- 
ported a row of images, and soon developed 
into a solid iconostasis—practically a wall, 
containing a central doorway and hagioscopes, 
which has persisted as a distinctive feature of 
the Greek and other Eastern churches to the 
present day (see illustration). The iconostasis, 
introduced also into Italy, seems never to 
have taken root there, but was gradually sup- 
planted by the baldachino, which, in the 
Basilican type of church, provided the neces- 
sary means of veiling the altar. Consequently 
the Italian churches after the ninth century 
cease to exhibit anything in the nature of a 
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painted pane Is forming the iconostasis, 


is more usual. 

Thus the old Jewish pattern of interior divisions was soon lost sight of in Rome, and 
was practically effaced in churches of her communion after the lapse of some centuries ; whilst 
in the Eastern churches it persisted in a well-marked manner. The general form of churches 
was also modified in Rome, on the lines of her already existing structures, public and private ; 
and what we term the Basilican type of church was the result. 

We have thus the two fountain heads of ecclesiology, Levantine and Roman ; and it is to 
the former that we must look for the origin of our own British type of church, for Christianity 
was brought to these islands in Apostolic times, and a regular branch of the Church 
constituted here long before the “ peace of the Church” enabled Rome to proselytise. 

Nothing having survived in Britain of the actual structures of our Celtic ancestors, we are 
dependent on such information as may be gleaned from early writings on this point. It 
seems clear from old descriptions that there was a solid screen between nave and chancel, 
having doors in it, these doors being covered by veils, and the screen decorated by paintings. 





* Bingham, Antiquities of the Christian Church, vol. ii. p. 401, 
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Such an arrangement is implied in a history by Cogitosus of St. Bridget’s Church at Kildare, 
and in a Gaelic MS. preserved in the Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh. For the rest we must 
assume with Scott that they resembled the early Irish oratories in their general characteristics 
But side by side with these there existed some larger churches built by artificers from among 
the Roman settlers on a Roman or Basilican model; and of these some fragments may yet 
remain incorporated with the fabric of later churches, as in the case of the Church of St. Martin 
at Canterbury, restored by St. Augustine, of which Bede says that it had originally been 
constructed by Roman believers, thus apparently suggesting a distinction between native and 
Roman workmanship. 

But the Roman type of church never became dominant here. The British tradition was 
destined to survive not only the influence of the Roman settlers, and the destruction wrought 
by the Saxon conquest, but even the power of the great revival which took place under 
Augustine and his Italian 
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solid barrier or mural 
screen which appears to 
have usually divided the 
nave from the presbytery. 
This screen, in the apsidal seakiibdodse: ediapatien siecionaatiasl: 

churches, generally took 

the form of a triple arcade. There stood until 1806 at Reculver an early and perfect instance 
of this; and before it was taken down a drawing was made, which has fortunately been 
preserved. A slight sketch is here given. The arches were of equal size, all having been 
open, so far as can be ascertained, to the floor level [see fig. 14, diagram sheet A, p. 540]. 
Another instance closely approximating to the Roman model was that of Rochester, where 
the apse was shallow and the triple arcade may be regarded as the equivalent of the 
“arch of triumph” which in the Basilican churches opens the sanctuary to the nave. 

But in other instances, as in that of Reculver, already noted, and St. Pancras, Canter- 
bury [fig. 2, sheet A], and still more notably at Brixworth, the space reserved within the 
mural screen is much greater, and suggests that the screen with its triple arcade must rightly 
be viewed, not as a sanctuary screen, but a choir screen ; a feature which may be presumed to 
have acquired increased importance in the sixth century in consequence of the orders of Pope 
Boniface (4.p. 583) making distinction between clergy and laity at Mass, and the forbidding 
of the choir to the laity by the Council of Tours (a.p. 566)—an_ order repeated by the 
Council of Nantes, a.p. 658. 
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There is independent corroboration of this theory in an Anglo-Saxon pontifical mentioned 
by Bloxam in support of his contention that a “veil or wall” was the customary division in 
the early church between clergy and people; and the remark of Durandus as to the use of the 
veil in this position as a regular adjunct of ritual, although his phrase is metaphorical, has 
been held to suggest that a wall was really customary at this point. In the early Basilican 
churches the clergy occupied seats around the apse, the altar being brought forward toa 
position within the chord of the apse; but from very early days a different custom seems to 
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DIAGRAM SHEET A, 


have ruled here, the altar being placed nearer the east wall, whilst the clergy retired to a less 
elevated position westward of the altar. At Brixworth [fig. 3, sheet A] there is a marked 
distinction between the presbyterial space, or choir, and the sanctuary itself, and there was 
here originally a wall between choir and nave, having in it a triple arcade, the central arch 
wider and loftier than the side arches, and corresponding in its proportions to the sanctuary 
arch beyond, whilst above each of the smaller arches was a clerestory window, opposite and 
similar to the small windows still existing in the east wali and flanking the sanctuary arch.* 
George Gilbert Scott, in his “Essay on the History of English Church Architecture” 
(p. 154), mentions a fact which seems to have peculiar significance in connection with our 
early church plans. The ‘Sarum use’ which in the eleventh century superseded the older 


* Rev. C. F. Watkins, Monograph on Brixworth Church. 
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British liturgy, and was designed to incorporate national features of ritual with the order of 
service approved by Rome, provides for two distinct orders of ministry in the church, those 
who serve the altar, and those whose place is in the choir. This distinction, dating apparently 
from far earlier times, would appear helpful in the interpretation of the plans. By the sepa- 
ration of the worshippers under the threefold heads of celebrant, clerks, and people the 
primitive idea of the tripartite division of the “ecclesia” is once more restored. This had in 
the earliest days the form of narthex, nave, and sanctuary, but with the disappearance of the 
narthex, and with it of any special division of the structure reserved for the penitents and 
catechumens, the old symbolism was in danger of being lost sight of, and indeed in the 
Roman Church this had happened, for the form of churches there had been simplified to a 
twofold division only, i.e. nave (including choir) and sanctuary. 

The second and later type of Saxon church shows a reversion to British models. It 
exhibits the square east end, and the division between nave and chancel is strikingly 
emphasised, there being but a single opening of very narrow proportions in the wall separating 
the two parts. The most 
perfect instance now sur- fic.1, Recurver Fic. 2. CAPEL-vLe-FERNE Fic .3.Westwerr. 
viving is the Church of 
St. Lawrence at Bradford- 
on-Avon |fig. 1, sheet A |}. 
In the Anglo-Saxon ritual 
there was no elevation of 
the Host, but the whole 
act of consecration was 
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hidden from the people 
by a veil over the narrow 
archway, just as it is in 
the Eastern Church by 
the iconostasis. But al- 
though the single narrow 
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of our earlier medieval 
churches, nevertheless 
the other Saxon model, the triple arcade, seems to have been regarded in some cases as a 
pattern worthy of imitation by the builders who came after, for we find an almost identical 
arrangement cropping up in churches erected subsequently to the Norman period. The reader 
is referred to the sheet of diagrams (B) which has been prepared to exhibit the relationship of 
these and later examples. 

Fig. 1, sheet B, shows the original arcade at Reculver; fig. 2, that at Capel-le-Ferne, 
Kent, where the arcade appears to be of fourteenth-century date, and consists of three openings 
of equal span extending from the floor upwards. Higher up in the gable wall is another large 
arched opening, which would have furnished the requisite means of communication between the 
chancel and the loft, or “ pulpitum,” which would appear to have originally traversed the wall 
on its western side. A sketch of the wall in its present state is here given [see page 544]. 

Fig. 3 is a diagram of the arcade at Westwell, Kent—a remarkable and graceful instance. 
Here the openings are taller, and there is no trace of any original provision for a loft or gallery, 
although one was probably inserted later. 

The triple arcade at Bottisham [fig. 4] is of later date, and partakes more of the nature 
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of a screen, inasmuch as it is not carried 
up solid into: the chancel arch, but ter- 
minates just above the springing. 

A more advanced development of the 
chancel arcade is to be seen at Stebbing 
[fig. 58], where we find the three openings 
combined into one large fenestration en- 
riched with tracery and canopy-work, and 
containing a special place for the Holy 
Rood and its attendant images, the whole 
having an original and beautiful effect. 

And lastly there is an even more 
graceful and charming instance at Great 
Bardtield. In these two cases the principle 
of the mural screen is preserved in theory, . 
but for practical purposes the chancel is so 
completely opened up as to satisfy all the 
requirements of congregational worship. 

The influx of foreign ideas which took 
place with the advent of the Norman 
builders for a time profoundly influenced 
the type of church building in Britain. 
We see in the widened chancel arches a 
temporary weakening of the old tradition. 
But the latter seems soon to have reasserted 
itself, and in the later Norman style we 
find many instances of Norman arches of 
very modest proportions, often showing a 
considerable wall-space on either side. 
Scott says: “The tradition of a small 
doorway-like chancel arch continued 
through the Norman period on into the 
thirteenth century,” and he states that 
many had altars placed on either side of 
the arch, the piscine in some cases remain- 
ing. At Peterchurch, Hereford, is a stone 
altar slab on each side of the apse; and 
the same at Urishay, north and south of 
the chancel arch. At Hauxton, Cambs, is 
a narrow chancel arch [fig. 4, sheet A] 
flanked by arched recesses, under which 
were side altars. These date from c. 1229. 
At South Shoebury, on each side of the 
fine Norman chancel arch, are large pointed 
arched recesses, before which, without 
doubt, altars once stood ; but whether these 
were closed, as they now appear, or were 
open to the chancel is not certain. 
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The observation of this arrangement very naturally engenders the speculation whether 
the side arches in the triple Saxon arcades above mentioned may not have been furnished 
with side altars. 

Altars of the Holy Rood are a feature of very ancient origin, and were placed at the 
eastward extremity of the nave. The ruins of the Church of St. Pancras show that the side 
openings contained a wall at least two feet high, and were perhaps of the nature of windows 
or hagioscopes ; whilst the central arch, which was much wider, would have alone formed the 
gangway. From the thirteenth century onward the custom of placing altars on either side of 
the chancel opening seems to have been fairly established, and to have become, in the purely 
parochial type of church, an ordinary feature. In some of our churches there are indications 
of this use remaining in the shape of decorations in fresco on the walls by the side of the 
chancel arch. This was one of the earlier forms of altar-back. Traces of such paintings 
were discovered at Hauxton, and there 
is fresco-work in a similar position at 
Alveston, Gloucestershire. Occasion- 
ally they are seen on the surface of 
piers in the nave arcade, as at St. 
Albans. There can be little doubt also 
that the hagioscopes, which were in so 
many instances pierced through the 
chancel wall on each side of the narrow 
early arches, must have been con- 
nected with the same use. The hagio- 
scope is a feature associated with the 
iconostasis, or Eastern form of screen, 
on which, as we have seen, the early 
British screens were modelled. There 
is evidence of a great revival of their + a 
use in the thirteenth and following P ah a 
centuries. At first we find them con- 
trived as a makeshift by the removal 
of masonry on either side of the sAenebbued, bitiaiin ebRes. 
chancel arch. Of this nature is the 
curious instance at Baulking, here illustrated, and of which a diagram is also given [fig. 5, 
sheet A]. Later on they become constructional in the walling on either side of the chancel 
arch, and of this many instances survive. Those at Nunney, Somerset, and Poltimore, Devon 
[fig. 6, sheet A], are typical. 

The chancel arch of Norman and pre-Norman days was furnished, it is believed, by an 
appropriate veil or tapestry hanging, forming the third or outermost of that triple series of 
ritual veils of which Durandus speaks as being interposed between clergy and laity. But it 
appears probable that there was, in addition to this, some sort of constructional screen-work 
in the chancel opening itself. Wooden lattices, or “ cancelli,” had been in use in the Continental 
churches from time immemorial, and there is no reason to suppose that they were not equally 
We have, moreover, evidence of such in the survival of examples at least 
The simple wooden screen-work still 


























well known here. 
as early as the latter part of the twelfth century. 
preserved in Rochester Cathedral is of this period, and the wooden balustrade at Compton of 
similar date. Such screen-work would have been considered necessary in the wider arches of 
the earlier Norman churches, the later tendency being all in favour of masking the opening 


or reducing it to smaller dimensions, 
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In some churches this tendency was carried still further, and we find the chancel arch 
positively built up solid with a wall-like screen, having a comparatively small central door- 
way and sidelights or hagioscopes within it. Few of these now exist, as they have proved 
too inconsistent with the ideas of congregational worship associated with the post-Reformation 
days ; but at Sandridge we have a fairly perfect example [fig. 7, sheet A]. A similar wall with 
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openings is mentioned as having existed at Cerne Abbas, Dorset, before the restoration, and 
others are spoken of. 

But there is a far more numerous class of churches in which the solid barrier still exists, 
but in a modified form. Instead of being built to the whole height of the arch, the wall is 
terminated at a short distance above the doorway, and sidelights and the balance of space left 
open, thus forming the stone screen of familiar appearance. Yet even these screens were in 
all probability surmounted by a partition of lighter construction within the tympanum of the 
chancel arch, so that to all intents and purposes the barrier would have been complete, 
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Instances of these heavy stone screens in parochial churches may be seen at Highway, 
Wilts [fig. 8, sheet A}; Bradford Abbas, Dorset ; and many other places. They would appear 
to have had in many cases a gallery running across their western face, forming an early type 
of rood-loft. There is evidence of this feature in the upper orifices which at Capel-le-Ferne, 
Sandridge, and elsewhere are still seen above the lower range of openings. The still earlier 
ones at Compton and Melton Constable may have been analogous in their nature, but in the 
latter case no trace of ia balcony or gallery now remains. 

The type of screen with traceried hagioscopes or fenestrations on either side of a central 
doorway appears to have arrived at its full development in the fourteenth century, and two 
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DOUBLE SCREEN, COMPTON BASSETT, WILTS, 


perfect and parallel instances may be given—the one from Brittany, in the exquisite little 
screen of Le Folgéet, and the other from England, in the equally charming screen at Compton 
Bassett, of which an illustration is given above.* In the former case the side altars remain, 
and their relationship to the hagioscopes is obvious ; but in the latter the altars have been 
removed. Both alike are constructed to support a rood-loft, and they may be regarded 
as being typical instances of the earlier type of rood-loft screen, both being double, the 
western face consisting of a triple arcading, and the eastern of the solid mural screen, the 
rood-loft spanning the intermediate space, and being supported upon a stone groining. The 


* This is taken from an old lithograph published rails are now removed, and the rood-loft staircase built up 
before the “restoration.” The pulpit and lectern are by the “ vestorer,’’ to whose credit, however, it may be said 
modern. The balustrade above the cornice, part of which that the detail of the screen has been skilfully repaired, 
is indicated in the drawing, was also not original, having and the statuettes of the Twelve Apostles successfully 
replaced a more ancient balcony of stone. The wooden _ replaced in their long-empty niches. , 
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general form is analogous to the cathedral jubé, or choir screen of the fourteenth century, of 
which Exeter furnishes a notable in- 
stance. 

There are numerous imperfect 
screens of the Compton Bassett type 
scattered over the West of England, 
and these, in the writer’s opinion, are 
really nothing but the backs of what 
once were double screens, and all were 
furnished at one time with their 
, arcade to the western side. There is 

COMPTON BASSETT. PLAN or ROD SCREEN. one of great beauty remaining at Hil- 
aoa a ee marton, and another at Yatton Key- 
nell, both in Wilts. The former has its turret stair within the pier on the north side, as 
Compton Bassett has on the south. There are some in Devon of rather later date, but 
apparently of the same type. That of Awliscombe [fig. 9, sheet A] retains the eastern 
member in a fairly perfect state. But all trace of the western arcade is swept away. The 
magnificent stone screen at Totnes belongs to another category—that of the groined single 
screens. 
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DECORATED SCREEN, LEAKE CHURCH. 


srief mention has already been made of the appearance of wooden screen-work coeval 
with the stone in the twelfth century or earlier. It appears more generally in the thirteenth 
century, perhaps because the ravages of time have not so completely exterminated it. At 
Stanton Harcourt is a wooden rood-screen of simple arcaded design, furnished with the 
customary central doorway. Thurcaston, Kirkstead Chapel, and Old Shoreham provide other 
early instances; whilst at Harwell, Berks, and Wellcombe, Devon, are slightly later screens. 
Those at Northfleet and Leake are fine instances of Early Decorated work. But there are two 
very different schools of design in our ecclesiastical woodcraft. 
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Although the clumsiness of stone proportion gave way to a lightness more appropriate to 
the material, designers were loth to give up those features whose character was borrowed from 
stonework—namely, parapets, buttresses, weather tables and drip-moulds, pinnacles and 
battlements—and in some districts the ornamental parts of the design are chiefly composed of 
these objects dwarfed to Lilliputian proportions. This seems a good deal the case with the 
wood screens of the second or middle period—and much of the East Anglian work dates from 
that time. But in the West Country, where we have an abundance of late sereens—some being 
immediately pre-Reformation—there is little or no borrowed or imitative detail of this sort ; 
the features are bold and honest, well adapted to the material. Beads preponderate over 
hollows in the mouldings, and the enrichments all suggest wood or woody fibre and vegetative 
growths. There is an absence of hard square edges, which, like hollows, never look natural 
in wood. 

In this connection it seems important to recall the fact that it is in the same districts 
wherein we find this more natural and real way of treating woodwork that the Church has had a 
continuous history from Celtic times, so that older schools of woodcraft might have been per- 
petuated, and the ideas and traditions of Celtic art would have lingered in the imagination of 
West-country men, who were largely of Celtic blood. 

The British methods of church building were all based on wood rather than stone con- 
struction, and in the treatment of wood they excelled. The traditional character of their 
ornament is exemplified in the instance from South Pool, Devon, at the head of this paper, in 
which the idea of twisted tendril-work is very strongly brought out in the treatment of the 
cornices. There is a striking similarity between some of this detail and the interlaced 
tendril patterns which we find incised upon early Celtic stonework, and which seem to imply a 
web of plaited wicker-work as its originating character-_such as we may reasonably suppose 
to have formed the basis of the lighter screen or partition work constructed by our Celtic 
ancestors, whose ornament was almost all of this type.* 

But those who designed and executed the earlier wooden screens betray a want of know- 
ledge of the material and of a sufficient familiarity with its capabilities. Their work is 
simply an imitation of stone, with often the same proportions given to mouldings that would 
be suitable in the latter material, and the work appears consequently lacking in refinement. 

Sometimes the wood is undercut, after the manner of stonework. This is the case at 
Clapton-in-Gordano, where the work is treated in a manner suggestive of fearful labour for 
the unfortunate executant. With the development of the joiner’s art in the fourteenth 
century, however, the splendid qualities of oak as a subject for fine and delicate carving became 
realised, and in such glorious instances as those of King’s Lynn we see the full realisation of 
the dexterity and genius of the medieval woodcarver. 

Side by side with the development of wooden screen-work, stone screens took on a more 
open and graceful character, and at last began to exhibit a fatal defect, the converse of that 
early defect of the wooden screens, namely, an attempt to imitate the lightness of timber. But 
the penalty of this must soon have been painfully evident in the fragility of the tabernacle 
work so treated, and in the final resort oak held the field. Thus in the fifteenth century 
the wood screens are found to preponderate vastly over the stone ones. 

Instances have been adduced to show the earlier type of screen and rood-loft, and before 
passing to a later development it may be of interest to see whether the arrangement such as 


* Sir James Hall entertained the theory that all Gothic upon long round poles. A valuable essay bearing on the 
art was only a kind of fossilised basketwork, and he traced ‘“ skeuomorphic”’ origin of architectural detail, by Dr. Colley 
the origin of crockets and foliaged pinnacles to the March, will be found in the 7'ransactions of the Lancashire 
sprouting buds of wickerwork twined for ornament’s sake and Cheshire Antiquartan Society for 1889 (vol. vii.). 
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we have seen at Compton Bassett can be parallelled in a wooden screen. This would seem to 
be the case. Hidden away in a secluded nook of the hills that border the valley of the Usk 
is the little Church of Llanelieu, which contains a screen of most singular character [see fig. 6, 
sheet B]. It is double. On the western part is the familiar triple arcade in oak, the 
character of the detail being decidedly early, probably fourteenth-century. 

But to the east, instead of a solid partition, we find a replica of the western arcade. The 
interval is ceiled over with a flat soffit, forming a rood-loft. This has been despoiled of its 
flooring, staircase, and western balcony, but is closed in on the eastern side by a close- 
boarded tympanum diapered with flowers on a coloured ground of distemper, and exhibit- 
ing on its western face the rood-beam at a considerable height above the loft, with a painted 
rood substituted for the more ancient carved 
one, the socket for which may be observed 
in the beam. 

The tympanum forms a complete bar- 
rier from the rood-loft upwards, but is 
pierced with sundry small quatrefoil and 
other openings which would have enabled 
its original occupants to view the sanctuary. 
The general appearance of the screen and 
tympanum is very remarkable, and from 
its early form possesses exceptional inter- 
est. The photograph here given is taken 
from the western side. It will be noted 
that the balcony front has been removed, 
and the western beam cut short at its 
southern extremity, so that the depth from 
front to back is not so well represented as 
could be desired. 

The front arcade of a similar but later 
screen remains at Bronllys. That at 
Strensham, which retains its painted rood- 
loft, appears to be of similar type, but the 
back sereen is gone. The stone arcade at 
Bottisham may perhaps be regarded : 
forming part of an analogous structure. 
In some instances, as at Guilden Morden, 
the altars beneath the rood-loft were entirely enclosed by “ cancelli” of light traceried screen- 
work. Double screens of this character are not common. Montgomery furnishes an instance, 
and there is another at Edington, Wilts. 

The progress of wooden screen-work in later years may be outlined as follows. Next in 
order to those above described, and of which Llanelieu is typical, are a series of screens 
having the rood-loft, as at Llanelieu, with its entire projection to the westward, the screen 
forming the support of the floor to the east, whilst to the west a beam is provided, running 
clear from wall to wall, though occasionally supported by struts, where the bearing was long, 
as at Llanwnog. The suggestion of an arcade disappears, however. The soffit of the loft is 
usually a flat coving panelled in compartments. A perfect instance of this type of screen 
survives at St. Margaret’s, Herefordshire, and another, of very different detail, at Shering- 
ham, Norfolk. In each case the loft is complete. The extremities of the western beam are 
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usually supported by carved corbels, sometimes, as at Sheringham, exhibiting grotesque 
monsters carved in the spandrels. The beam is generally enriched on its western face with a 
series of pierced hollow carved bands of the “‘ vine-leaf” order, held in a casement moulding. 
The beautiful screen at Patricio |fig. 10, sheet A] is of this type, and still retains its ancient 
stone altars, which are mentioned as having stood also at Llangwm Isaf, in Monmouthshire. 
Following this comes a type of screen of which numerous examples survive. In this we find 
the screen no longer forming the extreme eastward support of the loft, but placed centrally 
below it, and there is a tendency shown to give a more decided rise to the softit, so that the 
coving becomes a feature of importance. These lofts, like the foregoing, are usually wide, 
and some, as at Llanwnog, are furnished with struts for intermediate support under the 
beams east and west of the screen. From this it is but a small step to such examples as those 
of Christian Malford, Wilts; Ashchurch, Gloucester ; or Willand, Devon, where the coving 
has a considerable vertical height and is a striking feature ; thence to those screens where it 
becomes intersected for a portion of its height by groins, as at Ranworth, Bramfield, Conway, 
Astbury, &e., the upper or continuous portion being divided into richly traceried panels by 
intersecting ribs; and finally the fully groined screens whose fan-like vaulting forms so 
exquisite a feature in the West-country examples. 

It seems probable that this last and most beautiful development of English pre-Reforma- 
tion screen-work was the natural outcome of the use of the arcaded form of tracery head 
within the square, as we see it in some of the earlier screens. Examples of this feature 
are met with in all parts of the country. 

The effect of the groining as we find it in England is perhaps unsurpassed for beauty by 
any other form, and in no country has it been carried to anything approaching the perfection 
in which we find it here. The groined soffits of the Breton screens are coarse and clumsy by 
comparison. Some of the best examples are those in Devonshire, where the panels between 
the groin ribs are usually filled with sunk tracery ; but occasionally, as at Hartland, Burring- 
ton, and elsewhere they are embossed with foliage, grapes, pomegranates, &c., carved in low 
relief, giving a rich effect; and now and then, as at Atherington, Marwood, or Poltimore, a 
delicate Renaissance treatment takes the place of the fruit and leaves. 

An illustration is given [p. 550] of the west side of the screen at Marwood. It was originally 
surmounted by a sumptuous gallery front, with carved statuettes, which disappeared within 
living memory. 

Although Devonshire is the county richest in groined screens, the parts of Somerset 
adjoining can also boast of a large number. The type of detail varies in different localities, 
and for a description of those in Devon readers are referred to the Transactions of the Devon 
Association for 1902 and 1908—especially to the latter number—in which the writer has 
attempted a classification. 

There is a type of singular beauty and refinement in South Somerset, exemplified in the 
screen at High Ham, than which it would be perhaps impossible to find any work of more 
exquisite refinement and graceful design in the whole West Country. Another group of 
beautiful screens occurs in the Dunster district, and an illustration is here given in the form of 
a measured drawing of the old screen of St. Andries, West Quantoxhead—which possesses some 
interest, inasmuch as it has been lost to sight for upwards of forty-six years, having been stowed 
away in the squire’s lumber-room ever since the church was rebuilt. Through the courtesy 
of Sir Alexander Acland Hood the writer was enabled to bring it once more to the light of 
day and take measurements of it. His attention was first drawn to it by reading a descrip- 
tion in an early publication of the Camden Society, “A few Words to Church Builders,” in 
which this screen was recommended as a model for imitation. The screen is fairly complete, 
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though in fragments. The crestings alone are missing, and have been supplied in the drawing 
according to conjecture. 

Cornwall appears to have possessed at one time an abundance of groined screens, but 
vandalism has been so horribly rampant in that county that practically only two or three 
remain. St. Ewe has one of the best. The work is rough, not approaching that of the 
Devon screens in quality. As we enter the southern and midland districts we find a marked 
decrease in the number of the groined screens. One reason would appear to be that the 
churches of the more central and southern counties were not so systematically rebuilt in the 
fifteenth century as were those of Somerset and Devon, and thus the older arrangements for 
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the most part were perpetuated. But as we approach the eastern counties we again enter 
into a promising field. 

At Edlesborough, Bucks, and Redbourn, Herts, are fine groined screens, each presenting 
a marked peculiarity of type and of considerable merit. At Redbourn the groining is 
perforated, giving a very light effect, suggestive of filagree-work. 

Further east we find large numbers of screens in Norfolk and Suffolk bearing evidences 
of having once possessed a groined coving, but of limited size, and probably of less elaborate 
nature than the West-country screens, the East Anglian work being earlier. 

Screens of the Norfolk pattern are of entirely different character from those of Devon, and 
as these represent the two leading types of English screen-work a brief comparison may not 
be here out of place. The lights are taller and narrower than those of Devon, and are far more 
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open, there being in the majority of instances no tracery mullions; but the arcades are 
garnished with a double-feathered cusping, of minute and delicate character ; whilst the heads 
of the openings are filled with a crochetted ogee canopy starting from a little below the 
springing of the arch. Devonshire screens, on the other hand, have their fenestrations 
subdivided generally into four sections by small mullions, which carry a closely reticulated 
tracery head. 
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The difference in the character of the mouldings and other small detail has already been 
noted, those of East Anglia being much more imitative of stonework features in attenuated 
form than those of the West; but they have a feature in common in the painted figures of 
saints, prophets, sibyls, &c., which adorn their lower panels. Yet there is the greatest possible 
divergence in respect of the quality of the paintings in the two districts ; for whereas those of 
Norfolk are refined works of art, frequently of a masterly character, their effect heightened 
with gold and with the relief of embossed designs, those of Devon are mostly of rude and 
conventional design, coarse in execution, yet picturesque in their ugliness, and very valuable 
in their antiquarian merits and their symbolism. They have been made the subject of an 
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able monograph by Mr. C. E. Keyser, F.S.A. (Archeologia, vol. lvi.). The fact that in these 
later screens the series of painted panels ran the whole length of the screens seems conclusive 
evidence that no altars could have been attached, as in the earlier screens, to their western 
side. Where altars existed in the nave they must have been independent of the screens, 
unless the very elaborate pier casing which in some instances broke the continuity of the 
screens with its rich niches and canopy-work may have served as the reredos for an altar. 
At North Molton, at the extreme southern extremity of the rood-screen, is a semi- 
hexagonal projection to the westward, which would appear to have been the support of an 
image connected with some shrine. At Bradninch statuettes still remain on the pier casings. 
There would appear to have been in many cases altars upon the rood-loft itself. Records 
testify to this fact,“ and there remain structural evidences in the piscine which survive in 
the walls of the loft: some are mentioned by Bloxam, who was of opinion that they were 
very common in England, not only upon the lofts, but beneath them, to the west of the 
chancel opening. 

But the altars, which in the earlier churches appeared either against the western 
face of the screens or against the walls immediately north and south of them, were usually 
relegated in the later churches to special chantry chapels, of which we have abundant instances. 
The later churches were more frequently aisled than those of earlier date, and we often find 
that where the nave alone is aisled, as at Dennington, Cliffe Pypard, and elsewhere, the 
easternmost bay of each aisle is enclosed by screen-work, forming a rectangular junction with 
the rood-screen on its western side, and in these enclosures lie the altars. 

In churches of the Devonshire type, where the aisles generally flank the chancel as well 
as the nave, the rood-screen runs in a continuous line from north to south, dividing off the 
nave on the one side from the chancel and the chantries on the other, whilst the latter are in 
their turn divided from the chancel by parclose screens, often of distinctive and beautiful 
design, the special gift of the donor of the chantry. 

The arrangement at Ranworth [fig. 11, sheet A] is typical of those churches of which 
perhaps the majority were not aisled, but were provided with a wide nave, allowing a 
considerable wall space on either side of the arch. At Ranworth not only the altars remain, 
but their fine reredos work—a continuation of the character of the screen. 

It will be convenient here briefly to summarise the types of screen-work which have been 
spoken of. First there is the mural screen, of which the prototype is the triple arcade of the 
Saxon Church ; seen later again as a triple arcade, then finally as a traceried fenestration, as 
at Bardfield [p. 542]. Next there is the narrow chancel arch with hagioscopes and side altars, 
leading to (1) a wall with central door and side lights, then (2) to the stone screen with central 
door and side lights within a widened arch, (3) to wooden screens of similar form, and finally 
(4) to open screen-work across nave and aisles. 

In all cases hitherto dealt with in this paper the principal opening in the screen, be it 
arch or door, has been in the centre, and the altars, if any, on either side. 

This arrangement has principally had reference to parochial or non-monastic churches. 

There remain yet to be considered a class of screens which are more frequently found in 
connection with those churches (numerous in this country) whose naves were devoted to 


* For the following extract from the Lichfield records the High Altar, because of the peril incurred by an old 
I am indebted to the Rev. R. M. Serjeantson, of North- priest or one in bad health celebrating on the rood loft, 
ampton :—‘ Bishop Scrope founded a chantry called the and because the faithful who were weak and infirm could 
Chantry of Richard II., at the altar of the Holy Cross on not come to the altar of the Holy Cross without bodily 
the rood screen of Lichfield Cathedral. Bishop Burghill inconvenience” (Lichfield Episcopal Registers, Burghill, 
in 1409 changed the site of the chantry to the altar of a f. 206). 
newly constructed chapel by Bishop Scrope’s tomb near 
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parochial use, whilst their choirs and transepts formed the chapel of a college of monks. The 
rood screen in these churches is of solid construction, built at the east end of the nave, and 


forming a complete wall of 
separation between the two 
churches. Against the 
centre of the screen stood 
the parish altar *—that of 
the Holy Rood—or, as it 
was termed, the Jesus Altar, 
whilst on either side was a 
doorway, used for proces- 
sional purposes. This ar- 
rangement may be seen at 
St. Albans, Crowland, 
Ewenny Priory, Bolton 
Abbey, and other places. 
The same feature existed 
at Dunstable and Brecon. 
But occasionally, as at 
Dunster, the parish church 
is found divided from the 
monastic by a screen of the 
ordinary type with central 
doorway. 

In addition to the rood- 
screens, single or double, 
which were an invariable 
feature of English churches, 
there were, in the larger 
churches at all events, 
secondary screens marking 
off the limits of choir and 
sanctuary, just as the rood- 
screen determined the 
limits of nave and choir. 
Such secondary screens 
have not survived so fre- 
quently as the rood-screens 
—few indeed are left. 
There is one at St. David’s, 
another at Ewenny, whilst 
at Edington the sanctuary 
screen with its loft has 
survived, and the rood- 
screen has disappeared. This appears to be 





* The early introduction of this form of screen appears 
from a passage quoted by Bloxam, which occurs in the 
account given by Gervase of the destruction and repair of 
Canterbury Cathedral in the latter part of the twelfth 





TAWSTOCK, DEVON, SANCTUARY SCREEN 


the case in the Church of Tawstock, Devon, 


century. Gervase says: “ Pulpitum vero turrem predictam ”’ 
(he is speaking of the central tower) “ a navi vuodammodo 
separabat, et ex parte navis in medio sui altare Sancta 
Crucis habebat.’ 
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where a light and lofty screen, obviously never meant to sustain a loft, spans the arch 
at the east of the crossing. Such a secondary screen also existed at Dunstable, and 
until a few years ago at Brecon—of which an illustration has been preserved. Others are 
mentioned at St. Martin’s, Colchester, and the Churches of Brilley and Michaelchurch in 
Hereford. 

The sanctuary screen seems occasionally to have supported a loft, as well as the rood- 
screen, so that in some churches there would be two lofts. In churches of the usual 
parochial type, having nave and chancel, the latter would be situated about half-way down 
the chancel, over the ‘‘ gradus chori.” _As to its uses it seems obvious that its primary use 
would have been as a support for the Lenten Veil, which was preserved as a feature in the 
English ritual down to the time of the Reformation, being dropped across the chancel at this 
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SCREEN AND ROOD-LOFT, STAVERTON CHURCH, DEVON, 


point. Others have conjectured that the presence of a loft over the sanctuary screen 
indicates a place for images or relics. It was probably also a support for tapers, like the 
rood-loft. 

In the case of Postling Church, Kent, there are evidences of a narrow loft having run 
across the sanctuary, supported on two beams, but without a screen below, whilst the rood- 
beam traversed the church at some distance to the westward.* The following passage is 
quoted from Cutt’s Dictionary of the Church of England :—“ Besides the screen, which 
was universally interposed between the chancel and the nave of a mediwval church, there 
are also some examples of a second screen between the sanctuary, or sacrarium, and the 
chancel”; and the following, from Fosbrooke’s British Monachism, which mentions the 
“ High Altar, with the pix or Host hanging under a silk tester with curtains, and with the 
cross and screen full of pictures or statues behind it, or a beam over it, sustaining images and 
re lics.” 


* See Monograph on Postling Church, by A. D. Cheney, F.R.Hist.S. in the Home Counties Magazine for July 1903, 
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The same author makes separate mention of “the rood-loft or gallery across the nave, 
where were the images of the Crucifixion, Mary, and John, and sometimes of saints on either 
side, and where the musicians played.” The writer has italicised the last words, as 
indicating what may be regarded as the principal function of the rood-loft in the English 
parish church—a point upon which he must refrain from further enlarging here, as it would 
open up too large a question. 

A propos of the tester with its silken curtains, which recalls the Roman baldachino, this 
is a feature which has entirely disappeared from our medieval churches, and may be regarded 
us one never common in them, and not indigenous to this country. But it may be interesting 
to note that prior to the restoration of Goosey Church, Berks, there was an ancient tester 
or baldachino over the altar painted with emblems of the Passion. This unfortunately 
disappeared during the restoration by the late George Edmund Street many years ago. 

Screens and rood-lofts were erected in ever-increasing numbers towards the close of 
the fifteenth and during the first three decades of the sixteenth century, and upon them was 
lavished all the choicest work that imagination could devise or dexterity achieve. Then 
came the Reformation, and the downfall of their glories; yet amid the wreck of all 
ecclesiastical art the screen continued to be held in estimation, and persisted as a 
feature of our churches. But of the vicissitudes and changes they underwent the writer will 
treat in a future contribution. 
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CHRONICLE. 


Plenum Ventilation and Royal Victoria Hospital, Belfast. 
The following is the communication received 
from Mr. Bibby which was referred to in the issue 
of the JourNAL of the 24th September : 
17th September 1904. 

The startling allegations published in the Jour- 
NAL of the R.I.B.A. for the 27th August, respect- 
ing my criticisms of the arrangements of the above- 
named hospital, demand a reply in detail :— 

1. Instead of overstating the consumption of 
coal in the new hospital as compared with the old 
one, I discover that I have erred the other way, as 
is proved on page 48 of the Annual Report of the 
hospital for the year ending 3lst December 1908, 
which shows 1154 tons as the average quarterly 
consumption of coal in the old hospital during the 
first three-quarters of the year, while the amount 
for the last quarter alone is there given at 7164 tons 
for the new hospital, and during the use of the 
plenum system of ventilation. 

This Report gives the number of available beds 
as being 204, but since its publication I have been 
informed by the superintendent that there are 
only 190 available beds in the new hospital; the 
old hospital had 196 available beds. 

It is obvious therefore that the figures I gave 
showing the enormous increase in the coal bill 
ought to have been much higher, but throughout I 
have avoided making assertions until I was in a 
position to supply proofs; any one who may be 
interested can ascertain, from what has been pub- 
lished in this Journal, that all my statements re 
the consumption of coal are fully warranted by the 
published reports of the hospital authorities. 

2. I am charged by Messrs. Henman & Cooper 
and Lea & Son with the authorship of an “appre- 
ciative ’’ article, published so late as last year in 
The Local Government Journal, on the subject of 
Plenum Ventilation. 

There is not in the article in question a word to 
justify the assumption that I gave the slightest 
approval of the plenum system; on the contrary, 
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at the opening of the article I clearly premised 
that I only favoured systems of ventilation which 
depend upon the most simple and natural means 
possible, and what followed was chiefly a descrip- 
tion of the plenum system; but I have written, 
for the Journal in question, about ninety articles, 
in several of which were “ appreciative’ remarks 
on natural ventilation. 

3. The statement that the system of plenum 
ventilation in this hospital had been tried 
“thoroughly,” both in winter and summer, is 
incorrect, inasmuch as the hospital had not been 
open for anything like a year when the Board of 
Management so reported; and the hospital wards 
are still unopened as regards one-third of the 
accommodation. But, in any case, it should be 
noted that this Board includes a large number of 
ladies and clergymen, with a few medical men, who 
are more or less responsible for permitting the 
introduction of the system of ventilation adopted, 
and, presumably, predisposed to speak as favourably 
as they could of that which they had consented to. 

(Yet it is difficult to believe that many of those 
concerned are not fully aware that the plenum 
system of ventilation has recently been specially 
prohibited by the authorities of the great hospital 
to be erected in Manchester—here the architects 
competing were expressly forbidden to include the 
system as a part of their schemes !) 

4, Itis suggested in the letter of Messrs. Henman 
& Cooper and Lea & Son that the defects I pointed 
out re the ventilation of the operating-rooms of 
this hospital did not exist, but that the odours of 
chemicals possibly arose from the dresses of the 
nurses, &c. I can only say that when the operat- 
ing-door was thrown open, I being near, there was 
a rush of warm air from the room to the corridor, 
carrying with it the smell of anesthetics. (It is 
common to find the temperature of operating-rooms 
to be kept higher than in other parts of hospitals, 
hence, possibly, the failure manifested at the time 
of my inspection.) 

5. My remarks re the lack of windows and 
pleasant outlooks will be seen to be fully justified 
by a reference to the Journau of the R.1.B.A. for 
the 19th December last, where, on page 93, will be 
found a complete plan of the windowless walls of 
the wards. 

6. The architects and engineers of this hospital 
direct attention to the relative costs of each case 
during the year 1902 and 1903, and give the 
number of cases treated during 1902 as being 
2007; this is quite wrong, as may be seen on 
page 14 of the Annual Report for the year ending 
last December, where the number is correctly 
given as being 2,160; therefore the cost per case 
should have been stated as £4 6s. 10d., and not as 
given by Messrs. Henman & Cooper and Lea 
& Son at £4 13s. 6d. (The cost per bed for the 
old hospital in 1902 was £47 17s. Od.; but by the 
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end of the following year it had increased to 
nearly or quite £52 per bed, and although the 
plenum system of ventilation had only been in 
use for about one quarter.) 

The general arrangement of these Irish hos- 
pital reports compares unfavourably with those 
issued in connection with most English insti- 
tutions of a similar description; but had the 
architects and engineers examined the annual 
reports of their hospital in Belfast with care, 
they could not have failed to detect certain 
inaccuracies and some contradictory statements, 
which appear to have misled them. 

Grorce H. Bissy. 


Postscript (received 28th September). 

Since writing the above, Colonel Deane, the 
Superintendent of the Royal Victoria Hospital, 
Belfast, has informed me that the actual con- 
sumption of coal during one complete year, in the 
new hospital (ventilated by the plenum system), 
amounted to 1,742 tons; as there are, according 
to the same authority, 190 available beds in the 
hospital, the consumption of coal has reached the 
enormous amount of over nine tons per patient’s 
bed. But when the whole of the 800 beds become 
available the rate per patient’s bed would be 
reduced to about six tons; providing that the 
same amount of coal is found to be sufficient for 
the full hospital as for the hospital only two 
thirds occupied. This remains to be proved. 

G. H. -B. 


[The Editor is informed by Mr. Bibby that he 
considers the communication which appeared in 
the issue of the 27th August last contains matter 
which is a libel upon him. The Editor did not so 
regard any part of the communication, or it would 
not have appeared in the JounNnac ; and he regrets 
that anything which could be understood by any 
one as making any imputation upon Mr. Bibby 
should have been published.] 


School of Art Wood-carving. 

The School of Art Wood-carving, South Ken- 
sington, which now occupies rooms on the top 
floor of the new building of the Royal School of 
Art Needlework in Exhibition Road, has been 
re-opened after the usual summer vacation, and it 
is intimated that some of the free studentships 
maintained by means of funds granted to the 
School by the London County Council are vacant. 
The day classes of the School are held from 10 to 1 
and 2 to 5 on five days of the week, and from 
10 tolon Saturdays. The evening class meets 
on three evenings a week and on Saturday after- 
noons. Forms of application for the free student- 
ships and any further particulars relating to the 
School may be obtained from the manager. 
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Obituary. 

We regret to announce the decease of the follow- 
ing members :— 

William Henry Arber, elected Associate 1878, 

‘ellow 1898. 

Edward Baldwin John Knox, M.Inst.C.B., of 
Cape Town, South Africa, Associate, elected 1877. 

James Lewis Thomas, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Hon. 
Associate, elected 1897. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Royal Architectural Museum. 

Mr. E. Guy Dawber, in his Presidential Address 
at the new home of the Architectural Association 
in Tufton Street, Westminster, on the 80th ult., 
referred to the valuable possession the Association 
has in the unique collection of casts and models 
which passed into its custody along with the pre- 
mises of the Royal Architectural Museum. In the 
educational work of the Association these objects 
will be of the utmost value, and the task of arvang- 
ing them in proper chronological sequence has 
already been commenced under the able direction 
of Mr. W. G. B. Lewis. A revised catalogue of 
the contents of the Museum is also in contempla- 
tion. Under the new order of things the Museum 
will be found not only more generally helpful to 
the architect, but, what is perhaps even more 
important, it is likely to awaken the interest of the 
general public in architecture and be of educative 
value to them also. 


The New Premises Fund. 

The indebtedness of the Architectural Associa- 
tion for its new premises reached a total of 
£10,000. Of this amount over £5,000 has been 
subscribed, and a generous donor has offered a 
further sum of £1,000 conditionally upon the 
balance being raised before the end of the Session. 
The President of the Association appeals to the 
profession and to all others who are interested in the 
advancement of architecture for help to clear off 
this debt. 

Control of Street Architecture. 

Referring in his Address to the great building 
schemes which are changing the character of whole 
districts in London, Mr. Guy Dawber says: “The 
most conspicuous feature in this new architecture is 
its entire absence of uniformity or consideration of 
surroundings. Architects, with varying success, 
have given rein to their imaginations without allow- 
ing themselves to be controlled or influenced in 
any way by neighbouring buildings ; so that our 
streets present a want of character and scale which 
is singularly unsuitable in a city such as this. 
That this should be the case where many of the 
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buildings individually are most admirable is lament- 
able, and I cannot help thinking that it is a matter 
for regret that in this country we have no Ministry 
of Fine Arts, or some consultative committee on 
art who could when sites come into the 
market, or buildings are pulled down, as to the 
form the rebuilding should take, or what improve- 
ments or modifications in the design would con- 
duce to the future dignity and beauty of the city. 
It is, pe-haps, too much to hope that the London 
County Council will control the capricious talents 
of architects and builders in Aldwych and Kings- 
way, but the greatest opportunity of recent years 
will be lost if such sites are allowed to be covered 
with individual erections—the creations of com- 
mercial syndicates, too varied in style and material 
to give any dignity or character to their environ- 
ment. The changes in the Strand have 
proved that a great deal of the beauty of St. 
Mary’s came from the fact that the church was so 
well fitted in style and size to the position in whieh 
it was built, and to the height of the houses around 
it. I venture to think this essential principle is 
not sufficiently regarded in most of the new build- 
on all sides. This feeling of inequality 
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there is 
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doubt all this variety, this diversity of idea and design 
which we see everywhere throughout the country, 
is attributable to our lack of architectural educa- 
tion in he past—we have not learned in any school, 
nor on any method, and hence our architecture, 
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like our training, is individual and haphazard, every- 
one building what best suits his taste, just as our 
students study or pick up their ideas in a like 
manner. 


Building By-laws. 

Referring to the building restrictions now en- 
forced in nearly every part of the kingdom, Mr. 
Guy Dawber says :—‘ The public do not realise 
in the least the baneful and cramping effect they 
are producing. Buildings in cities and populous 
towns must of necessity be under conditions, but 
in country districts these restrictions should be 
relaxed, as the circumstances are entirely different. 
That the same rules framed originally for dealing 
with buildings in crowded cities should be applied 
indiscriminately all over the kingdom, and that 
only certain materials should be used in particular 
ways, not only tends to make our architecture life- 
less and uninteresting, but causes the neglect and 
discouragement of many of the old crafts and 
methods of building that made our country dis- 
tricts so picturesque and interesting. It is now 
frequently only on large private estates that build- 
ing can be carried on without interference, for, 
owing to the extended powers granted to the Urban 
and District Councils and the wide areas they 
cover, properties miles away from the nearest 
town or Village, and in many cases entirely isolated, 
are now compelled to conform to these vexatious 
restrictions. Surely the time has come when 
some broad and sensible regulations should be 
made, and these unnecessary and mechanical by- 
laws modified, which are of little use in preventing 
jerry building, but which harass all good designers, 
besides adding largely to the cost.” 











